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_L  ouisa  May  Alcott's  life  was  in  many  ways  that  of  the  nineteenth- 
century  New  England  spinster,  and  it  ran  its  fifty-five-year  course  un¬ 
marked  by  any  cataclysmic  upheavals,  although,  to  be  sure,  it  was 
tinged  with  rather  more  of  sorrow  than  of  joy. 

Born  in  Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  in  1832,  Louisa  was  strongly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  a  wise,  long-suffering  mother,  Abba  May  Alcott,  and  an 
idealistic,  impractical  father,  Bronson  Alcott.  The  denials  necessitated 
by  family  poverty  were  balanced  to  some  extent  by  the  joys  of  growing 
up  in  vigorous  exuberance  with  three  sisters.  The  hardships  of  life  in 
Fruitlands,  the  community  in  Harvard,  Massachusetts,  organized  by 
Bronson  Alcott  and  his  friends,  were  compensated  by  the  simple  joys  of 
life  in  Concord,  Massachusetts,  where  the  Alcott  girls  enacted  melo¬ 
dramatic  plays  in  the  barn  before  an  audience  of  Emersons,  Channings 
and  Hosmers.  The  influence  of  Emerson  and  of  Henry  David  Thoreau 
illumined  Louisa’s  life  as  she  grew  up  in  Transcendental  New  England 
at  the  time  of  its  flowering. 

While  she  grew  inwardly,  she  gave  freely  of  herself.  At  nineteen  she 
went  into  domestic  service  to  help  sustain  her  family.  When  the  Civil 
War  broke  out  she  enlisted  as  a  nurse  in  the  Union  Hotel  Hospital  in 
Georgetown— an  experience  that  weakened  her  health  for  years  to 
come.  Louisa  Alcott  endorsed  most  good  causes,  including  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  slavery  and  the  advancement  of  woman  suffrage.  Most  of  her 
experiences  and  beliefs  would  be  woven  into  her  writings,  from  ‘‘How 
I  Went  Out  to  Service,”  to  “Transcendental  Wild  Oats,”  based  upon 
the  Fruitlands  experiment,  from  Hospital  Sketches  to  Little  Women. 

With  the  success  of  her  “girls’  story,”  Little  Women,  in  which  the 
Alcott  girls  were  transmuted  into  the  March  sisters,  the  author’s  life 
reached  its  turning  point.  This  autobiographical  narrative  became  a 
perennial  bestseller,  and  the  years  that  followed  its  publication  in 
1868-1869  were  filled  with  fame  and  fortune.  Miss  Alcott  made  the 
grand  tour,  became  the  successful  family  breadwinner,  was  acclaimed 
almost  universally  as  the  “Children’s  Friend.” 

The  death  of  Louisa’s  mother  in  1877  was  followed  in  1879  by  the 
more  painful  death  of  her  artist  sister  May  in  Paris.  May’s  baby  daugh¬ 
ter,  Louisa  May  Nieriker,  was  bequeathed  to  her  aunt,  and  Louisa  Al- 


cott’s  last  years  were  marked  by  the  bittersweet  joy  of  bringing  up  her 
sister’s  child  Lulu,  for  whom  she  spun  her  last  tales.  After  a  long  illness 
she  died  in  1888,  two  days  after  her  father’s  death,  and  was  buried  in 
Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery,  Concord. 

Louisa  Alcott’s  life  as  a  writer  was  far  more  dramatic  than  her  non¬ 
professional  life.  As  a  writer  she  lived  many  distinct  lives,  character¬ 
ized  by  different  techniques,  identified  often  by  different  names.  She 
was  a  compulsive  writer  who  became  a  professional  one.  The  grist  for 
her  mill  was  primarily  her  own  experiences  and  observations.  She  tried 
her  hand  at  many  genres,  and  succeeded  in  most  of  them. 

Her  first  published  piece  was  a  poem,  ‘"Sunlight,”  which  appeared 
in  1851  over  the  name  of  “Flora  Fairfield.”  Four  years  later  Flower  Fa¬ 
bles  was  published,  stories  for  children  compounded  of  sweetness  and 
light.  After  her  experience  at  Georgetown,  Louisa  turned  to  realistic 
sketches  of  the  Civil  War,  and  for  those  Hospital  Sketches  (1863)  she 
signed  herself  “Nurse  Tribulation  Periwinkle.”  To  augment  the  family 
income,  she  resorted  in  secret  to  blood-and-thunder  tales  and  Gothic 
romances,  publishing  her  effusions  in  this  genre  anonymously  or  under 
the  pseudonym  of  “A.M.  Barnard”  (1863-1869).  For  her  first  novel  she 
selected  a  title  Moods  (1865)  based  upon  the  Emersonian  statement 
that  “Life  is  a  train  of  moods  like  a  string  of  beads.”  As  editor  of  the 
juvenile  periodical  Merry's  Museum  (1868)  she  signed  her  contributions 
simply  “L.M.A.”  At  that  period  she  began  her  Little  Women  and 
henceforth,  after  its  tremendous  success  (1868-1869)  she  would  be 
known  as  the  “Children’s  Friend.”  The  series  of  books  written  in  the 
style  of  Little  Women,  from  An  Old-Fashioned  Girl  (1870)  to  Jo's  Boys 
(1886)  strengthened  her  reputation  and  endeared  her  to  a  public  for 
whom  she  became  America’s  best-loved  author  of  juveniles.  Adherence 
to  that  genre  bored  her  at  times,  and  she  called  it  “moral  pap  for  the 
young,”  but  she  persisted  in  it,  abandoning  it  only  upon  occasion,  as 
when,  in  1873,  she  published  her  autobiographical  Work,  or  when,  in 
1877,  for  a  “No  Name  Series”  she  wrote  anonymously  the  melodramat¬ 
ic  and  philosophical  novel,  A  Modern  Mephistopheles,  From  “Flora 
Fairfield”  to  “Tribulation  Periwinkle,”  from  “A.M.  Barnard”  to  the 
Miss  Alcott,  she  was  a  protean  author  who  lived  many  lives  in  her 
writings. 

Those  lives  are  reflected  in  the  current  exhibition  at  Brigham  Young 
University  that  celebrates  Miss  Alcott’s  one  hundred  fiftieth  birthday. 
Almost  every  phase  of  her  life  as  a  writer  is  represented  here,  from  the 
melodramatic  plays  she  wrote  for  performance  in  the  Concord  barn  to 
her  realistic  narratives  of  the  Civil  War,  from  her  anonymous  and 
pseudonymous  thrillers  to  her  stories  for  children  that  established  her 


reputation  forever.  '‘Tribulation  Periwinkle’'  is  on  exhibition  here, 
along  with  “A.M.  Barnard.”  But  it  is  especially  as  the  “Children’s 
Friend  ”  that  Louisa  May  Alcott  is  represented  in  this  exhibition,  for  it 
is  as  the  “Children’s  Friend”  that,  age  one  hundred  fifty,  she  still 
“lures  children  from  play  and  old  men  from  the  chimney  corner.” 


I.  LITTLE  LOUY  ALCOTT 

1.  (Father)  Alcott,  Amos  Bronson 
TABLETS.  Boston:  Roberts,  1868. 

In  September  1868  Louisa  noted  in  her  journal:  “Father’s 
book  came  out.  Very  simple  outside,  wise  and  beautiful 
within.  Hope  it  will  bring  him  praise  and  profit,  for  he  has 
waited  long.”  In  October  the  same  publishers— Roberts 
Brothers— brought  out  the  first  part  of  Little  Women. 


2.  (Mother)  Alcott,  Abba  May 

“TRANSFIGURATION”  in  A  Masque  of  Poets  edited  by 
George  Parsons  Lathrop.  Boston:  Roberts  Brothers,  1878. 

Moving  poem  upon  the  death  of  her  beloved  mother  by 
Louisa  May  Alcott.  It  was  first  published  in  this  volume. 


3.  Louisa’s  First  Poem 

Autograph  manuscript  of  “Lines  to  a  Robin.”  Her  mother’s 
response  to  the  poem  was:  “You  will  grow  up  a 
Shakespeare.” 


4.  Peabody,  Elizabeth  Palmer 


RECORD  OF  A  SCHOOL:  EXEMPLIFYING  THE 
GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  SPIRITUAL  CULTURE. 
Boston:  James  Munroe  and  Company,  1835. 

Account  of  Bronson  Alcott's  progressive  Temple  School  in 
Boston  by  one  of  the  teachers,  Elizabeth  Palmer  Peabody, 
pioneer  kindergartner.  The  tenets  of  this  progressive 
institution  inspired  the  Plumfield  of  Little  Men.  The  school 
closed  in  1840  when  Louisa  was  eight. 


5.  Alcott,  William  Andrus 

THE  YOUNG  WOMAN’S  GUIDE,  by  William  A.  Alcott. 
Boston:  George  W.  Light,  1840. 

Bronson  Alcott’s  cousin  wrote  this  guide  for  women.  Its 
tenets  were  used  in  Louisa’s  upbringing,  and  reappear  in  her 
own  books  for  children. 


6.  Alcott,  Louisa  May 

‘‘TRANSCENDENTAL  WILD  OATS”  in  Laurel  Leaves, 
Original  Poems,  Stories,  and  Essays.  Boston:  William  F.  Gill 
and  Company,  1876.  p.  I45-I66. 

Louisa  Alcott’s  famous  account  of  the  disastrous  experiment 
in  “utopian”  living  at  Fruitlands,  which  the  family  endured 
in  1843. 


7.  Alcott,  Louisa  May 


COMIC  TRAGEDIES,  WRITTEN  BY  ‘‘JO’’  AND  “MEG” 
AND  ACTED  BY  THE  “LITTLE  WOMEN.”  Boston: 
Roberts  Brothers,  1893. 

Louisa  was  stagestruck  all  her  life.  These  are  the  scripts 
written  with  sister  Anna  for  plays  performed  in  the  Hillside 
bam  before  an  audience  of  Emersons,  Channings  and 
Hosmers.  Included:  “Norna;  or.  The  Witch’s  Curse,”  “The 
Unloved  Wife,”  “The  Captive  of  Castile.” 


8.  Alcott,  Louisa  May 

THOREAU’S  FLUTE.  Berkeley  Heights,  N.J.:  Oriole  Press, 
1950. 

The  beautiful  poem  written  by  LMA  on  the  death  of  her 
childhood  friend  and  neighbor  Thoreau.  She  received  $10 
when  it  appeared  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  (September 
1863).  This  reprint  was  issued  as  a  keepsake  by  Joseph  Ishill 
of  the  Oriole  Press. 


9.  [Alcott,  Louisa  May].  Richardson,  James 

“AN  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  NORFOLK  BAR  .  .  .  ,  February  25,  1837.”  Boston: 
Torrey  &  Blair,  1837. 

An  early  discourse  by  the  man  who  became  the  villainous 
employer  of  the  nineteen-year-old  Louisa  May  Alcott  when 
she  “went  out  to  service”  in  Dedham,  Massachusetts. 


11.  NURSE  TRIBULATION  PERIWINKLE 


10.  Alcott,  Louisa  May 

HOSPITAL  SKETCHES,  by  L.  M.  Alcott.  Boston:  James 
Redpath,  Publisher,  1863. 

Realistic  sketches  based  upon  LMA's  experiences  as  a  nurse 
in  the  Union  Hotel  Hospital,  Georgetown,  D.C.,  during  the 
Civil  War.  1st  Edition. 

11.  Alcott,  Louisa  May 

HOSPITAL  SKETCHES,  AND  CAMP  AND  FIRESIDE 
STORIES.  By  Louisa  May  Alcott.  Boston:  Roberts  Brothers, 
1869. 

A  reprint  edition  by  Roberts  Brothers,  with  On  Picket  Duty 
and  other  Civil  War  stories. 


III.  A.  M.  BARNARD,  ANONYMITY  AND  PSEUDONYMITY 
12.  Rostenberg,  Leona 

SOME  ANONYMOUS  AND  PSEUDONYMOUS 
THRILLERS  OF  LOUISA  M.  ALCOTT.  Offprint  from 
Papers  of  the  Bibliographical  Society  of  America  (1943). 

The  first  disclosure  of  L.M.  Alcott ’s  pseudonym  of  A.M. 
Barnard,  and  the  first  public  announcement  of  her  thrillers. 
Dr.  Rostenberg’s  discovery  was  based  upon  five  letters  from 
LMA’s  publishers. 


13.  [Alcott,  Louisa  May] 

PAULINE’S  PASSION  AND  PUNISHMENT.  [Part  1].  In 
Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper.  3  January  1863. 

Louisa  Alcott ’s  first  ‘Thriller.”  Published  anonymously,  it 
won  for  her  a  prize  of  $100  and  started  her  “Walpurgis 
Night”  of  lurid  writing. 

14.  [Alcott,  Louisa  May] 

A  WHISPER  IN  THE  DARK.  [Part  1].  In  Frank  Leslie's 
Illustrated  Newspaper.  6  June  1863. 

Louisa  Alcott’s  second  “thriller,”  published  anonymously  as 
a  prize  story.  Its  theme  was  mind  control. 

15.  Stern,  Madeleine  B.,  ed. 

BEHIND  A  MASK:  THE  UNKNOWN  THRILLERS  OF 
LOUISA  MAY  ALCOTT.  New  York:  William  Morrow, 

1975. 

Collection  of  four  “blood-and-thunder”  tales  written  by 
Louisa  Alcott  anonymously  or  under  the  pseudonym  of  A.M. 
Barnard  prior  to  the  publication  of  Little  Women.  Included 
is  the  reprint  of  “Pauline’s  Passion  and  Punishment.” 

16.  Stern,  Madeleine  B.,  ed. 

PLOTS  AND  COUNTERPLOTS:  MORE  UNKNOWN 
THRILLERS  OF  LOUISA  MAY  ALCOTT.  New  York: 
William  Morrow,  1976. 

A  sequel  to  Behind  a  Mask.  A  second  collection  of  Alcott 
thrillers  including  “A  Whisper  in  the  Dark.” 


IV.  CONCORD-LEXINGTON-BOSTON 


17.  Alcott,  May 

LETTER  TO  C.C.  [Concord,  Winter  1867/1868] 

Ebullient  note  from  Louisa's  artist  sister  May  written  shortly 
before  the  writing  of  Little  Women  and  referring  to  Lu's 
‘‘sunny  little  room"  dubbed  “Spinsters  Retreat"  in  Hayward 
Place,  Boston.  Published  in  Friends  of  the  Brigham  Young 
University  Library  Newsletter  (Summer  1981). 

18.  Alcott,  Louisa  May  and  May 

CONCORD  SKETCHES.  Boston:  Fields,  Osgood,  1869. 

Scenes  of  Concord  life  for  which  May  Alcott  provided  the 
drawings  from  which  the  photographs  were  made,  and  sister 
Louisa  May  provided  the  preface.  One  photograph  shows 
the  home  of  the  Alcotts. 


19.  Lewis,  Dio 

CATALOGUE  AND  CIRCULAR  OF  DR.  DIO  LEWIS'S 
FAMILY  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES,  LEXINGTON, 
MASS.,  1865.  Boston:  Press  of  John  Wilson  and  Son,  15, 
Water  Street,  1865. 

Dio  Lewis'  school  in  Lexington,  Massachusetts,  advocated 
musical  gymnastics,  physical  education  for  girls,  plain  food, 
loose  belts  and  cooked  grains— all  of  which  Louisa  May 
Alcott  endorsed  and  introduced  in  Little  Men. 


20.  Lewis,  Dio 


OUR  GIRLS.  By  Dio  Lewis.  Boston:  Eastern  Book 
Company,  1881. 

Modem  views  on  the  dress,  work,  studies,  food,  and 
employments  of  women  by  the  pioneer  in  physical  culture, 
Dio  Lewis,  1823-1886,  whose  influence  upon  LMA  was 
marked.  Her  stories  are  peppered  with  his  ideas. 


21.  Zakrzewska,  Marie  Elizabeth 

A  PRACTICAL  ILLUSTRATION  OF  “WOMEN^S  RIGHT 
TO  LABOR;’’  or,  A  LETTER  FROM  MARIE  E. 
ZAKRZEWSKA,  M.D.  .  .  .  edited  by  Caroline  H.  Dali  .  .  . 
Boston:  Walker,  Wise,  and  Company,  1860. 

Autobiography  of  the  pioneer  woman  physician  Zakrzewska 
(1829-1902),  friend  of  Louisa  Alcott  and  inspiration  for  her 
story  '‘A  Free  Bed.”  Edited  by  Caroline  Healey  Dali,  who 
inscribed  this  copy  to  Dr.  Zakrzewska.  Dr.  Zakrzewska 
founded  the  New  England  Hospital  for  Women  and 
Children. 

22.  [Alcott,  Louisa  May] 

LINES  TO  A  GOOD  PHYSICIAN,  FROM  A  GRATEFUL 
PATIENT.  In  the  Pellet.  Boston,  1872. 

The  ninth  issue  of  this  short-lived  paper,  issued  to  support 
the  Massachusetts  Homeopathic  Hospital  Fair,  contains 
Louisa  Alcott’s  “Lines  to  a  Good  Physician,”  reflecting  her 
endorsement  of  homeopathic  medicine. 


V.  THE  AUTHOR  OF  LITTLE  WOMEN 


23.  Alcott,  Louisa  May 

LITTLE  WOMEN,  or  MEG,  JO,  BETH  AND  AMY.  By 
Louisa  May  Alcott.  Illustrated  by  May  Alcott.  Boston: 
Roberts  Brothers,  1869.  First  edition,  later  issue. 

The  book  that  changed  the  tide  of  LMA’s  life,  brought  her 
fame  and  fortune,  and  became  a  perennial  bestseller.  Part  I 
appeared  in  1868;  Part  II  in  1869. 

24.  [Alcott,  Louisa  May] 

VENABLE  (WILLIAM  HENRY),  THE  SCHOOL  STAGE: 
A  COLLECTION  OF  JUVENILE  ACTING  PLAYS. 
Cincinnati  &  New  York:  Wilson,  Hinkle,  [1873]. 

The  first  dramatizations  from  Little  Women:  '‘Rigmarole’’ 
from  the  chapter  “Camp  Laurence,”  and  “Contentment” 
from  the  opening  chapter. 

25.  Alcott,  Louisa  May 

LITTLE  WOMEN,  or  MEG,  JO,  BETH  AND  AMY.  By 
Louisa  M.  Alcott.  Boston:  Roberts  Brothers,  1880. 

Illustrated  with  200  pictures  by  Frank  Merrill,  this  edition 
was  published  as  a  holiday  book  and  a  “classic.”  The  author 
approved  the  illustrations  as  “all  capital.” 


VI.  THE  CHILDREN’S  FRIEND 


26.  Alcott,  Louisa  May 

AN  OLD-FASHIONED  GIRL.  By  Louisa  M.  Alcott.  Boston: 
Roberts  Brothers,  1870. 

Here  LMA  applied  the  style  of  Little  Women  to  a  new 
subject,  depicting  wholesome  Polly  against  a  background  of 
fashionable  absurdities.  Another  great  success. 

27.  Alcott,  Louisa  May 

LITTLE  MEN:  LIFE  AT  PLUMFIELD  WITH  JO’S  BOYS. 
By  Louisa  M.  Alcott.  Boston:  Roberts  Brothers,  1871. 

Alcott’s  story  of  the  school  at  Plumfield,  where  self- 
knowledge,  self-help  and  self-control  were  taught  along  with 
Latin  and  Greek.  The  influence  of  Bronson  Alcott’s  Temple 
School  is  apparent.  The  story  was  inspired  in  part  by  the 
author’s  nephews,  Anna  Alcott  Pratt’s  sons. 

28.  Alcott,  Louisa  May 

ROSE  IN  BLOOM.  A  SEQUEL  TO  EIGHT  COUSINS.  By 
Louisa  M.  Alcott.  Boston:  Roberts  Brothers,  1876. 

Sequel  to  Eight  Cousins.  Autobiographical  details  are  woven 
with  pleas  for  temperance,  woman’s  rights,  and 
philanthropy.  The  plot  is  thin,  but  the  characters— Mac,  so 
understanding,  and  Rose  with  her  gift  of  living  for  others— 
are  strong  and  credible. 


29.  Alcott,  Louisa  May 

“UNDER  THE  LILACS'’  in  St.  Nicholas:  Scribner's 
Illustrated  Magazine  for  Girls  and  Boys.  Volume  V. 
November,  1877-November,  1878. 

The  first  American  appearance  of  this  story.  It  ran  from 
December,  1877  to  October  1878. 

A  story  filled  with  sunshine,  whose  hero  is  Sancho,  a 
performing  poodle  with  a  tassel  at  the  end  of  his  tail  and 
ruffles  round  his  ankles.  Harper's  hailed  it  as  one  of  the 
author's  best  juveniles. 

30.  Alcott,  Louisa  May 

JACK  AND  JILL:  A  VILLAGE  STORY.  By  Louisa  M. 
Alcott.  Boston:  Roberts  Brothers,  1880. 

Here  Concord,  Massachusetts,  is  transmuted  into  Harmony 
Village,  and  a  domestic  drama  is  unfolded,  not  of  any  single 
family,  but  of  the  village  itself  with  its  skating  excursions, 
fairground,  yearly  apple  picking,  dramas  and  school  festival. 

31.  LOUISA  MAY  ALCOTT  WRITES  TO  MARY  MAPES 
DODGE 

A  group  of  eight  unusual  autograph  letters  written  by 
Louisa  May  Alcott  to  Mary  Mapes  Dodge,  editor  of  St. 
Nicholas,  during  the  late  1870's  and  the  1880's.  In  them  the 
author  discusses  her  work  in  progress:  Eight  Cousins,  Jo's 
Boys,  her  methods  of  writing,  her  relations  with  publishers, 
her  reading,  her  health,  her  family.  A  remarkably  fine 
corpus  of  letters,  for  the  most  part  unpublished,  illuminating 
the  work  habits  of  America's  best  loved  author  of  juveniles. 


32.  Alcott,  Louisa  May 

JO’S  BOYS,  AND  HOW  THEY  TURNED  OUT.  A  SEQUEL 
TO  “LITTLE  MEN”.  By  Louisa  M.  Alcott.  Boston:  Roberts 
Brothers,  1886. 

The  “Little  Men”  are  carried  to  maturity  in  this  sequel,  and 
the  curtain  is  rung  down  on  the  saga  of  the  March  family. 
This  story,  the  last  of  the  Little  Women  series,  is  filled  with 
autobiographical  details. 

33.  Alcott,  Louisa  May 

“LITTLE  LORD  FAUNTLEROY”  in  the  Book  Buyer, 
Christmas  1886,  p.  430-432.  Book  Review. 

One  of  the  few  book  reviews  written  by  LMA.  In  it  she 
writes:  “To  make  the  literature  of  children  is  to  help  mold 
our  future  men  and  women.” 

VII.  “A  NATURAL  SOURCE  OF  STORIES” 

34.  Alcott,  Louisa  May 

AUNT  JO’S  SCRAP-BAG  ...  By  Louisa  M.  Alcott.  Boston: 
Roberts  Brothers,  1872. 

“My  Boys”  was  the  first  of  the  series  of  short  stories.  Aunt 
Jo's  Scrap-Bag.  Volume  I  included  several  reprints  as  well  as 
a  few  new  tales.  This  collection  of  old  and  new  was  followed 
by  five  other  Scrap-Bags  between  1872  and  1882. 


35.  Alcott,  Louisa  May 

‘‘JIMMY’S  CRUISE  IN  THE  ‘PINAFORE’  ”,  in  St  Nicholas: 
Scribner^s  Illustrated  Magazine  for  Girls  and  Boys.  Vol.  VI. 
October,  1879,  p.  777-782. 

First  appearance  of  this  short  story. 

A  story  inspired  by  the  success  of  H.M.S.  Pinafore.  It 
combined  the  moral  of  industry  with  the  pleasures  of 
amateur  theatricals,  and  earned  $100  from  St.  Nicholas. 

36.  Alcott,  Louisa  May 

SPINNING-WHEEL  STORIES.  By  Louisa  M.  Alcott. 
Boston:  Roberts  Brothers,  1884. 

A  collection  of  old-time  tales  with  a  thread  running  through 
all  from  the  spinningwheel  introduced  in  the  first.  “Tabby’s 
Table-Cloth”  concerns  Revolutionary  Concord;  “Eli’s 
Education”  concerns  Bronson  Alcott’s  education,  etc.  St. 
Nicholas  ran  the  series  the  same  year  it  appeared  in  book 
form. 

37.  Alcott,  Louisa  May 

A  HOLE  IN  THE  WALL.  By  Louisa  May  Alcott.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown  and  Company,  1899. 

First  published  under  the  title  of  “Little  Py ramus  and 
Thisbe”  in  St.  Nicholas  in  September  and  October  1883,  this 
story  was  reprinted  as  “A  Hole  in  the  Wall”  in  Lulu's 
Library  Vol.  I  (Boston:  Roberts  Brothers,  1886).  After  Little, 
Brown,  and  Company  took  over  the  Roberts  list,  the  firm 
issued  a  separate  edition  in  1899. 


38.  Alcott,  Louisa  May 

MARJORIE’S  THREE  GIFTS.  By  Louisa  M.  Alcott.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown,  and  Company,  1899. 

Reprint  of  “Marjorie’s  Birthday  Gifts”  which  appeared  in  St. 
Nicholas  January  1876.  With  “Roses  and  Forget-Me-Nots,” 
about  kindness  to  the  lame  and  the  poor.  Evidence  of  Miss 
Alcott’s  continuing  popularity  after  her  death. 

39.  Alcott,  Louisa  May 

PANSIES  AND  WATER-LILIES.  By  Louisa  May  Alcott. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown,  and  Company,  1902. 

A  separate  edition  of  two  Alcott  flower  tales  based  by  the 
suffering  author  upon  flowers  sent  her  by  friends.  “Pansies” 
was  originally  published  in  St.  Nicholas  in  November  1887. 
Both  stories  were  also  published  in  A  Garland  for  Girls 
(Boston:  Roberts  Brothers,  1888).  After  Little,  Brown,  and 
Company  took  over  the  Roberts  list,  the  firm  issued  a 
separate  edition  in  1902. 

40.  Alcott,  Louisa  May 

POPPIES  AND  WHEAT.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  and 
Company,  1900. 

Story  inspired  by  a  bouquet  of  scarlet  poppies  and  a  handful 
of  green  wheat  sent  to  the  author  by  a  friend  when  she  was 
ending  her  days  in  Dr.  Lawrence’s  nursing  home  on 
Dunreath  Place  in  Roxbury.  Reprinted  after  her  death  from 
A  Garland  for  Girls. 


41.  Alcott,  Louisa  May 

A  MODERN  CINDERELLA  OR  THE  LITTLE  OLD 
SHOE.  Philadelphia:  Altemus,  [1904]. 

Reprint  of  a  story  first  published  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  in 
1860,  forming  an  early  version  of  the  “little  women.” 

42.  Alcott,  Louisa  May 

A  FREE  BED.  12  leaves. 

Literary  manuscript  of  short  story. 

One  of  Louisa  Alcott’s  last  stories,  consisting  of  a  dialogue 
against  a  hospital  background.  With  reference  to  Dr.  Z., 
that  is.  Dr.  Marie  E.  Zakrzewska,  pioneer  physician,  founder 
of  the  New  England  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children. 
Complete  manuscripts  of  Alcott  stories  are  rare. 

43.  Alcott,  Louisa  May 

A  FREE  BED,  by  Louisa  May  Alcott;  edited  and  with  an 
introduction  by  Madeleine  Stern.  Provo,  Utah:  Friends  of 
the  Brigham  Young  University  Library,  1978. 

44.  Alcott,  John  Sewall  Pratt 

TRUSTEESHIP  PETITION,  1  April  1910,  Massachusetts, 
Middlesex  Co.,  Probate  Court.  1  leaf. 

Nephew  and  adopted  son  of  Louisa  May  Alcott  petitioned 
to  become  trustee  of  that  part  of  the  estate  Louisa  Alcott 
bequeathed  to  her  niece,  Louisa  May  Nieriker. 


VIIL  DEVIATIONS  FROM  THE  LITTLE  WOMEN  SERIES 


45.  Alcott,  Louisa  May 

WORK:  A  STORY  OF  EXPERIENCE.  By  Louisa  M.  Alcott. 
Boston:  Roberts  Brothers,  1873. 

An  autobiographical  novel,  begun  in  1861  as  “Success," 
revised  and  renamed  Work.  The  heroine,  Christie  Devon,  is 
Louisa  Alcott,  and  many  of  the  episodes  of  her  life  reappear 
as  chapters  of  the  book. 


46.  Alcott,  Louisa  May 

A  MODERN  MEPHISTOPHELES.  Boston:  Roberts 
Brothers,  1889. 

The  tale  of  a  nineteenth-century  Faust,  a  modern 
Mephistopheles,  originally  published  in  1877,  written 
incognito  for  Roberts  Brothers’  NO  NAME  SERIES.  The 
author  uses  the  motif  of  good  contending  with  evil,  of  crime 
and  punishment,  and  achieves  a  fascinating  novel  of  irony. 


IX.  BIOGRAPHY-BIBLIOGRAPHY-CRITICISM 
47.  Alcott,  Louisa  May 

LOUISA  MAY  ALCOTT,  HER  LIFE,  LETTERS,  AND 

JOURNALS.  Edited  by  Ednah  D.  Cheney.  Boston:  Roberts 
Brothers,  1889. 

The  first  substantial  attempt  at  a  biographical  study  of 
Louisa  May  Alcott.  It  is  the  work  of  Ednah  D.  Cheney, 
1824-1904,  Boston  writer  and  reformer  who  lectured  at 
Bronson  Alcott  s  Concord  School  of  Philosophy.  Her  memoir 
of  his  daughter  is  bowdlerized  but  still  a  primary  source. 


48.  Cheney,  Ednah  Dow  (Littlehale) 

LOUISA  MAY  ALCOTT,  THE  CHILDREN’S  FRIEND.  By 
Ednah  D.  Cheney.  Illustrated  by  Lizabeth  B.  Comins. 
Boston:  L.  Prang  &  Company,  1888. 

The  “Children’s  Friend”  presented  primarily  for  children. 

49.  Anthony,  Katharine 

LOUISA  MAY  ALCOTT.  New  York:  Knopf,  1938. 

A  psychological  biography  described  by  Notable  American 
Women  I,  31,  as  “excellent  and  sensitive,  but  partial  and 
incomplete.” 

50.  Stern,  Madeleine  B. 

LOUISA  MAY  ALCOTT.  Norman:  University  of  Oklahoma 
Press,  1950,  1971. 

Full-length  biography,  with  notes  on  sources  and 
bibliography.  According  to  Notable  American  Women  I,  31, 
“This  biography-scholarly,  absorbing,  detailed,  and 
extensively  documented— marks  the  beginning  of  serious 
modern  study  of  the  subject.” 

51.  Saxton,  Martha 

LOUISA  MAY:  A  MODERN  BIOGRAPHY  OF  LOUISA 
MAY  ALCOTT.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1977. 

Inspired  by  the  publication  of  Alcott’s  blood-and-thunder 
stories,  this  biography  views  its  subjects  through  a  glass 
darkly  and  investigates  with  relish  the  subject  of  Alcott 
guilt. 


52.  Bedell,  Madelon 


THE  ALCOTTS:  BIOGRAPHY  OF  A  FAMILY.  New  York: 
Clarkson  N.  Potter,  1980. 

The  most  recent  biography— actually  a  study  of  the  entire 
Alcott  family.  This  is  Volume  I  of  an  intended  2-volume  set. 
Here  Louisa  has  not  yet  reached  her  maturity. 


53.  Gulliver,  Lucile 

LOUISA  MAY  ALCOTT:  A  BIBLIOGRAPHY.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown,  1932. 

The  first  attempt  at  a  bibliography  of  Louisa  May  Alcott. 
This  is  limited  to  her  published  books.  It  includes  a  list  of 
'‘Editions  for  the  Blind”  and  another  of  "Foreign  Editions.” 

54.  Stem,  Madeleine  B.,  editor 

LOUISA’S  WONDER  BOOK-AN  UNKNOWN  ALCOTT 
JUVENILE.  Mount  Pleasant:  Central  Michigan  University, 
1975. 

Reprint  of  L.M.  Alcott ’s  previously  unknown  book,  WilVs 
Wonder  Book,  with  introduction.  With  a  bibliography  of 
Alcott’s  works  in  book  form  and  her  contributions  to 
periodicals,  consisting  of  291  numbered  items. 

55.  Payne,  Alma  J. 

LOUISA  MAY  ALCOTT:  A  REFERENCE  GUIDE.  Boston: 
G.  K.  Hall,  1980. 

The  most  recent  Alcott  bibliography.  This  depends  heavily 
upon  Stern’s  bibliography,  but  is  extremely  useful  for  the 
secondary  bibliography  of  writings  about  Louisa  May 
Alcott. 
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